STATEMENT BY RE?, THEODORE R* KUPFERMAN (R. - N.Y.) XH TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
UPON THE INTRODUCTION OF A CONCURRENT RESOLUTION TO ESTABLISH A JOINT COMMITTEE 
TO DETERMINE THE NECESSITY OF A CONGRESSIONAL IIWESTIGATIOH OF THE AS SAS SEDATION 
OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY, SEPTEMBER 2G, 19SS. 

THE KENNEDY ASSASSBJATION 
and r 

the warren ccm-iissioh 



Pursuant to Executive Order 11130 dated November 29, 1963, the President's 
Commission on the Assassination of President Kennedy investigated the assassination 
which took place one week before on November 22, 1963, of President Kennedy, and the 
subsequent killing of the alleged assassin, and reported to President Lyndon B. 
Johnson. 



The President's Commission, more popularly referred to as the Warren 
Commission because the Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court, Earl Warren, 
was designated by the President to serve as its Chairman, was directed to evaluate 
all the facts and circumstances surrounding the assassination of President Kennedy 
and the shooting of Governor Connally and the subsequent killing of the alleged 
assassin Lee Harvey Oswald. 

Following ten months of exhaustive investigation, and after reviewing 
testimony of 552 witnesses, 25,000 FBI interviews, 1550 Secret Service interviews 
and other documents which compose a stack of papers that is said to fill 300 cubic 
feet in the National Archives, the seven-man Warren Commission publicly submitted 
its report to the President on September 24, 1964. On September 20, 1964, the 
Warren P.eport was made public. 

It was the conclusion of the Commission, among other things, that Lee 
Harvey Oswald, acting alone, killed the President. The shots which killed President 
Kennedy and wounded Governor Connally, the Commission found, were fired from the 
sixth floor window at the southeast corner of the Texas School Book Depository. The 
Commission concluded that the weight of the evidence indicates that there were 
three shots fired. The Commission held that it was not necessary to any of its 
essential findings to determine just which shot hit Governor Connally, but that 
very persuasive evidence from the experts indicates that the same bullet which 
pierced the President's throat also caused Governor Cbnnally ' s wounds. While the 
third conclusion of the Commission states that GovemorOoanally' s testimony and 
certain other factors have given rise to some difference of opinion as to this 
probability, the Commission states there is no question in the mind of an} 7 member 
of the Commission that all the shots which caused the President's and Governor Connally* s 
wounds were fired from the sixth floor window of the Texas School Book Depository, 
and tae shots which killed President Kennedy and wounded Governor Connally were 
fired by Lee Harvey Oswald. 

The Commission found no. evidence that either Lee Harvey Oswald or Jack 
Ruby was part of any conspiracy, domestic or foreign, to assassinate President 
Kennedy. Moreover, it concluded that in its entire investigation the Commission 
found no evidence of conspiracy, subversion, or disloyalty to the U. S. Government 
by any Federal, State, or local official. 

The stated purpose of the Commission was to investigate all the facts and 
circumstances surrounding the assassination and the subsequent killing of the alleged 
assassin. But, as a practical matter, no doubt President Johnson knew the value of 
reinforcing the public confidence in its institutions and Governmental agencies. 

There was a natural outburst of public emotion following the tragic and 
shocking events which took place so rapidly on November 22, 1963, and an increasing 
wave of speculation in this country, and even moreso in Europe and Latin America, 
concerning the possibilities of conspiracy and plotting of right or left-wing elements. 
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It was obvious in President Johnson 1 s approach to selecting the composition 
of the Commission, that he wanted men of the highest integrity and national 
reputation so that the Commission 1 s findings would have the necessary standing to 
ensure quick acceptance of its findings and thus provide what some have called 
"domestic tranquility." 



This view is epitomized by the fact that President Johnson chose the 
Chief Justice of the United States, Earl barren, to act as Chairman of the 
Commission. Indeed, all of the seven members of the Commission are men of national 
reputation for intelligence, competence and integrity. 

r 

T::e difficulty comes in the fact that many people feel that the findings of 
the Warren Commission have not been accepted. In this regard, Fletcher Knebel 
writing in Look Magazine, July 12, 1966, reports that a Karris Survey taken in the 
fall of 1964, soon after the publication of the Warren Report, showed that 31% of 
Americans still believed Oswald had accomplices, and that less than half the people 
believed the Commission told the full story. 

It is obvious that it would be an impossible task for the seven-member 
Commission to persuade even a majority of the American people as to the exact 
nature and circumstances of all the horrible events that took place on that Friday. 
But, the fact remains that if the purpose of the Warren Commission was to allay or 
set at rest doubts that a great many people naturally had following that event, 
and to restore a feeling of relative security and calm as a result of its search 
for the facts, then it is at least questionable whether it succeeded. 



Of course, there was a rash of activity by writers and critics immediately 
following the publication of the Report who played on difficult and unanswered 
questions, thus feeding fuel to the fires of speculation in the minds of the doubters 
and adding to the uneasiness of the people. The obvious difficulty with the products 
of this first wave of critics is that they played heavily on insinuations and 
rhetorical questions while failing to answer or offer alternative theories based on 
reasoned judgments after weighing all the evidence, such as the Warren Commission 
purportedly did. 



However, it is now two years after the publication of the Warren Commission 
report and a new wave of criticism has developed concerning the work of the Warren 
Commission. The critics who mallre up the second wave are not address i ng^^th emselves , 
most par t, to | the t in t eg rity of th e Warren Commis^on7™o^'^en to the sound- 
ness of many^oF'Tfes - collusions. 



The serious question raised by the^ second wave of critics is whether the 
members of the Warren Commission took the necessary time to examine thoroughly all 
the available material and evidence to come to an accurate and independent con- 
clusion as to what happened, or whether they were disposed to satisfy a certain view, 
being persuaded in the public interest to come to a speedy decision. 



Those who criticized the Warren Commission or the Warren Report along these 
lines would find possible support in the fact that President Johnson selected highly 
competent but busy men to act as Members of the Commission. 



One of the many recent books critical of the Commission was written by 
Edward J. Epstein as an outgrowth of his masters thesis in Government for Cornell 
University. In the introduction to Mr. Epstein* s book entitled, "Inquest: The 

Warren Commission and the Establishment of Truth," Richard K. Revere, a respected 
^iter, notes in the foreword that Epstein amply demonstrates that the Commission* s 
quest for truth was also a quest for domestic tranquility, and that the second 
quest often got in the way of the first. Mr.. Epstein says the Commissions probe 
was hampered by an impossible deadline imposed by Chief Justice barren, by lack of 
investigation and manpower, and by absenteeism of the busy commissioners. He 
calculates only three commissioners heard more than half the testimony and measured 
the attendance at the hearings as ranging from a low of about six percent to a high 
of about seventy-one percent. Mr. Epstein states that the Commission ignored 
possible witnesses, sifted the testimony to suit its purposes, and omitted con- 
tradictory evidence and inconsistent details. 

Finally, the critics suggest as typical of the superficial nature of the 
Commission* s work, that the Commission never independently investigated rumors, whether 
Oswald was a paid informant of the FBI, but merely took the word of FBI off icials,princi* J 
pally J. Edgar Hoover, 'tivafhe •'Was not. * They say the question that the public 
is left with now is whether the Commission* s commitment from the onset of its 
assignment was - lesa--to--4dae^_dirsoovery---of revelation and truth than to dispelling 
rumors that would damage the national interest. 




